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Mahan1 has well said, "Not to form an opinion is pushing the principle of subordination to an indefensible extreme, even for a junior officer, though the caution not to express it is wise as well as becoming to the modesty of youth. Lord Howe's advice to Cod-rington, to watch carefully all that passed and to form his own conclusions but to keep them to himself, was in every respect more reasonable and profitable/' Sir Gilbert wished Moore not to form an opinion, and, though in some sort he knew that Moore's opinion was more weighty than his own on the military defence of an island which for us had no other value than as a military defensive port, he yet never consulted Moore or any one else whose opinion was worth a rush. He sought only the opinion of the feeble and the sycophants, because they always applauded what he said. Either Stuart or Moore would have loyally supported him in applying military force to any objects which in his political opinion were desirable, but when he, in matters of which he showed himself grossly ignorant, to which they had devoted their lives, laid down the law, they held that it would be self-seeking treachery to their country to pretend that he was right when they knew that he was wrong. Stuart's order in giving up the command of the army into Sir Gilbert's hands represents their feeling. That Moore, seeing and knowing that disaster was by Sir Gilbert's acts being brought upon the island, may have sometimes talked more openly than was wise, is exceedingly possible. Sir Gilbert had the whole responsibility, therefore it was essential that he should have the whole power; but for his abuse of that power, in case after case here recited, he cannot, having had the
1 "Life of Nelson," vol. i. p. 10.